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THE 

FISCAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


Resolution  and  Speech  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Medley  at  the 
Second  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1892,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John 
LUBBOCK,  Bart,  M.P.,  President  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  chair,  on  the  "  FISCAL 
Federation  of  the  Empire." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  before  Mr.  Medley  was  called  upon  to  propose 
his  resolution,  of  which  notice  appeared  on  the  agenda, 
the  following  resolution,  moved  by  the  RIGHT 
Honourable  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Fraser,  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia, 
was  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  expedient  that 
arrangements  should  be  devised  to  secure  closer  commercial 
union  between  the  - Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  and 
Dependencies." 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Nevile 
LUBBOCK  (London  Chamber),  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  DOBELL  (Quebec  Board  of  Trade)  : — 

"  That  a  Commercial  Union  within  the  British  Empire  on 
the  basis  of  Free  Trade  would  tend  to  promote  its  permanence 
and  prosperity." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  further  debate  on  this  motion 
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should  be  suspended  until  after  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Medley's  resolution. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Medley  to  pro- 
pose his  resolution. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Medley  (London  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
said  :  I  wish,  before  I  enter  into  the  subject  with  which 
I  have  to  deal,  to  re-echo  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
cordial  feelings  with  which  we  on  this  side  of  the  water 
welcome  our  brethren  from  the  other  side.  There  can 
be  no  difference,  I  think,  in  this  room,  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  the  great  object  which  we  have  in  view.  The 
only  point  on  which  we  differ — and,  I  am  afraid,  differ 
very  widely — is  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  object  is 
to  be  attained.  You  have  heard  the  discussion  which 
has  gone  before,  and  the  resolutions,  one  of  which  has 
been  carried,  and  the  other,  owing  to  various  considera- 
tions, postponed.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  no  doubt 
seen  the  resolution  which  stands  in  my  name.  I  have 
purposely  drawn  it  up  so  as  to  meet  squarely  and  fairly 
the  issues  which  are  raised.  I  think  it  covers  the  whole 
field  of  discussion,  and  joins  issue  upon  every  important 
point.  The  resolution  which  I  now  have  the  honour 
respectfully  to  move  is  : — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  any  fiscal  union 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  and  Depend- 
encies by  means  of  preferential  duties,  being  based  on  Pro- 
tection, would  be  politically  dangerous  and  economically 
disastrous  ;  and  that  the  arrangement  which,  more  than  any 
other,  would  conduce  to  an  intimate  commercial  union,  would 
be  by  our  self-governing  Colonies  adopting,   as  closely  as 
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circumstances  will  permit,  the  non-protective  policy  of  the 
Mother  Country." 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  first  observation  that  I  have  to 
make  is  this  :  that  the  resolutions  which  will  come  before 
you,  and  to  which  I  object,  advocate  recurrence  to  a 
policy  which  has  been  tried,  has  failed,  and  has  been 
abandoned.  That  policy  was  in  full  swing  for  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  I  will  not  advert  to  the  economic 
conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  further  than  this — to  say  that  they  were  about 
as  bad  as  could  be  imagined.  Well,  in  May,  1840,  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a  Select  Committee 
under  these  terms  : — 

a  Ordered^  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  several  duties  levied  on  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  how  far  those  duties  are  for  Protection  to 
similar  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  this  country,  or 
of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  or  whether  the  duties  are  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue  alone." 

That  Committee  was  held  fifty-two  years  ago.  It 
was  presided  over  by  the  well-known  Joseph  Hume. 
All  its  members  have  passed  away  except  one — the 
Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  the  Nestor  of  British  Free 
Trade.  I  wish  that  he  were  here  to-day  to  aid  us  by 
his  counsel.  For  my  part  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  what  that  counsel  would  be.  Well,  gentlemen, 
the  Committee  reported  in  the  same  year,  after  an 
exhaustive  inquiry.  Among  other  things,  it  spoke  of 
the  raising  of  prices  to  consumers  ;  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  community,  accompanied  by  injurious  effects  on 
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wages  and  capital  ;  of  great  diminution  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country ;  of  the  limitation  of  our 
active  trading  relations,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  protec- 
tive system  on  manufacture  and  labour.  Among  the 
recommendations  was  this  : — 

"  Your  Committee  further  recommend  that,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  whole  system  of  differential  duties,  and  of  all 
restrictions,  should  be  re-considered,  and  that  a  change  therein 
be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  existing  interests  may  suffer 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  transition  to  a  more  liberal  and 
equitable  state  of  things.  Your  Committee  is  persuaded  that 
the  difficulties  of  modifying  the  discriminating  duties  which 
favour  the  introduction  of  British  Colonial  articles  would  be 
much  abated  if  the  Colonies  were  themselves  allowed  the 
benefits  of  Free  Trade  with  all  the  world." 

Well,  gentlemen,  that  report  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  Protection.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  reforms  com- 
menced soon  afterwards.  But  it  was  some  years 
before  the  whole  system  was  swept  away,  and  Free 
Trade — the  non-protective  system — was  established, 
under  which,  for  forty  years,  this  country  has  so  pre- 
eminently flourished.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  claim  the 
historical  argument  in  my  favour. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  considerations  which  show 
to  my  mind  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  possible 
disasters  of  a  recurrence  to  that  system  which  was  dis- 
carded half  a  century  ago. 

First,  I  want  to  know  who  is  to  frame  the  scheme 
which  will  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  various 
parts  of  our  widely-spread  Empire  ?  Here,  also,  we  have 
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history  to  guide  us.  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  are  geographically  compact  countries.  Pro- 
tection there  has  existed  for  many  years — in  two  of 
them  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Yet,  there, 
the  various  interests  are  never  satisfied,  but  are  engaged 
in  an  eternal  round  of  quarrels  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
protection  each  interest  should  respectively  receive. 

That  is  one  difficulty.  The  second  difficulty  is  con- 
nected with  those  two  treaties — one  with  Belgium  in  1862, 
and  one  with  the  Zollverein  in  1865.  The  objectionable 
clauses  in  those  treaties  cannot  be  got  rid  of  with- 
out a  surrender  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  privileges 
conferred  on  all  British  subjects  by  the  other  parts 
of  those  treaties.  So  you  see  that  there  stand  what 
have  been  called  "  the  unlucky  treaties ; "  and  until 
they  are  removed  they  effectually  bar  the  way  to  any 
fiscal  federation  on  protectionist  lines. 

But  I  will  suppose  this  difficulty,  also,  overcome ; 
and — although  I  believe  it  to  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  frame  a  scheme  which  will  hold  water — I  will  suppose 
the  attempt  madeand  some  kind  of  compact  accomplished. 

Now,  look  at  the  consequences  to  the  Mother  Country. 
To  be  effective,  you  must  tax  and  tax  heavily,  not  only 
manufactures,  but  food,  and  raw  materials.  But  the  ex- 
ports of  our  Colonies  consist  of  little  else  than  food  and  raw 
materials.  It  is  these  with  which  they  are  burning  with 
the  natural  desire  exclusively  to  supply  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. Therefore,  if  a  fiscal  union  on  protectionist  lines  is 
to  be  brought  about,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tax  them. 
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But  this,  gentlemen,  is  exactly  what  Lord  Salisbury 
tells  us  it  is  impossible  to  do,  and  that  this  constitutes 
to  his  mind  an  absolute  guarantee  that  we  shall 
never  return  to  the  ways  of  Protection.  So  we  are 
landed  in  another  deadlock. 

But,  again,  I  will  suppose  the  impossible  thing  to 
have  been  done. 

We  should  be  involved  immediately  in  an  industrial 
war  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  rivals  are  on  the 
watch  for  any  breach  in  our  free  import  system.  They 
might  take  advantage  of  us  in  many  ways.  They  might 
refuse  us  the  "  most-favoured-nation  treatment/'  which 
we  alone  among  all  the  nations  have  enjoyed  in  con- 
sequence of  that  policy.  They  might  discriminate  against 
us  and  even  proscribe  our  products.  Recollect,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  power 
conferred  on  him  by  Congress  to  prohibit  by  proclama- 
tion the  import  of  the  products  of  any  country  which 
taxes  unfavourably  the  products  of  the  United  States. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  done,  one  and  all  pro- 
tectionist nations  would  welcome  the  opening  for 
competing  with  us  on  something  like  equal  terms. 
Indeed,  they  would  be  forced  into  a  struggle  with  us  in 
various  ways.  These  countries  now  supply  us  with  food 
and  raw  materials  on  the  cheapest  terms.  They  would 
be  forced  then  to  take  up  other  industries — notably 
manufactures.  There  was — for  an  illustration — the  case 
of  Saxony.  Years  ago  we  taxed  Saxon  wheat.  Saxony 
gave  up  growing  wheat  and  took  to  manufactures  ;  and 
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from  that  time  to  this  she  has  been  one  of  our  most 
formidable  competitors.  And,  indeed,  we  should  have 
to  submit  to  a  competition  to  which  that  we  now 
undergo  would  be  mere  child's  play. 

Recollect  also  that,  being  the  chief  manufacturing 
nation  of  the  world,  we  are  the  most  vulnerable  to 
attack.  Out  of  our  247  millions  of  exports,  87  per 
cent,  or  215  millions,  are  manufactures;  whereas,  out 
of  our  436  millions  of  imports,  85  per  cent,  or  371 
millions,  are  food  and  raw  materials,  and  1 5  per  cent 
only,  or  65  millions,  are  manufactures,  many  of  these 
being  crude,  and  practically  raw  material. 

To  begin  an  industrial  warfare,  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  seems  to  me  to  be  sheer  mad- 
ness.  We  should  be  crippled  in  every  possible  way, 
and  committing  commercial  suicide. 

Take  the  item  food  alone.  Our  net  imports  of  food 
are  about  150  to  160  millions — Lord  Brassey  has  just 
told  us  that  last  year  they  were  163  millions.  This 
is  about  half  our  home  production,  consequently  our 
total  consumption  is  about  from  450  to  500  millions. 
Now,  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  price  (and  that  is  a 
very  moderate  estimate — I  have  seen  nothing  less  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  duty  suggested)  would  raise  the  cost 
of  our  food  by  forty-five  to  fifty  millions  a  year,  and 
this  would  fall  on  the  masses  of  our  population — on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  burden. 

This  would  take  place,  remember,  while  our  foreign 
trade  would  be  crippled,  and  perhaps  ruined,  by  the 
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competition  of  foreigners  which  we  ourselves  would 
have  stimulated.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances we  could  only  hope  to  substitute  Colonial  markets 
for  foreign  ones,  and  this  only  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years.  In  the  meantime  we  should  be  involved  in 
enormous  losses  and  privations,  and  should  be  no  better 
off  at  the  end  of  the  time  than  at  the  beginning. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  condition  of 
our  population  under  such  a  regime  would  be  simply 
awful.  It  would  engender  grave  discontent,  and  might 
possibly  lead  to  revolution. 

Happily,  however,  as  I  believe,  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  impossible  ;  no  statesman,  whatever  his  party, 
would  dare  to  propose  a  tax  on  food  and  raw  materials 
in  this  country. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  question.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  of  these. 

For  instance,  as  to  war ;  our  trade  relations  with 
other  great  countries  form  a  bond  which  affords,  at  all 
events,  some  guarantee  for  peace.  A  rupture  would 
inflict  vast  losses  on  a  large  portion  of  their  popula- 
tions. The  proposed  fiscal  union  of  the  Empire  would 
destroy  this  guarantee,  and  there  would  be  less  induce- 
ment to  refrain  from  preying  on  our  commerce. 

Secondly,  supposing  the  compact  carried  out,  some 
country — the  United  States,  for  instance — might  relax 
its  tariff,  and  even  offer  to  trade  freely  with  the  Empire. 
We  should  then  be  in  a  predicament  which  I  may  leave 
to  your  imagination.    Without  breach  of  faith  the  com- 
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pact  could  not  be  broken,  except  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties.  The  Mother  Country  would  wish  to  admit  the 
United  States.  One  or  more  of  the  Colonies  might 
oppose  that,  as  meaning  ruin  to  them.  There  would  be 
danger  there  of  disruption. 

Or  it  might  turn  out  that  while  at  home  we  were 
groaning  under  the  intolerable  burden  cast  upon  us  we 
should  see  in  the  Colonies  an  industrial  system  being 
reared  on  an  unstable  basis,  and  the  first  effects  of 
Protection  having  spent  their  force,  we  should  find  the 
Colonists  yearning  for  other  markets  besides  those  of  the 
Mother  Country,  which,  in  the  meantime,  would  have 
been  half  destroyed.  There,  again,  would  be  general 
disappointment  and  discontent  throughout  the  Empire. 

Another  thing  to  be  recollected  is  that,  of  the  trade 
done  by  Great  Britain,  three-fourths  is  done  with  foreign 
countries  and  one-fourth  with  the  Colonies.  We  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  the  three-fourths  for  the  one-fourth. 

Recollect  that  Great  Britain  has  to  bear  nearly  all 
the.  burden  of  Empire,  in  the  shape  of  army,  navy, 
and  diplomatic  service,  and  that  the  wages  of  her 
artisans  are  only — I  think — two-thirds  of  what  they  are 
in  the  great  Colonies. 

Then,  I  ask,  is  it  not  too  great  a  thing  for  these 
Colonies  to  ask  the  Mother  Country  to  abandon  her 
non-protective  policy,  under  which  she  has  done  so 
wonderfully,  to  re-cast  her  mode  of  taxation,  to  revolu- 
tionise her  whole  fiscal  system  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  that 
policy,  to  take  up  with  Protection,  after  all  that  she 
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has  experienced,  and  in  full  view  of  what  is  passing 
at  this  moment  in  protectionist  countries  ? 

There  is  not  one  of  those  countries  which  is  not 
suffering  in  some  way  peculiar  to  itself,  as  regards 
debased  currency,  or  disordered  finance,  or  disorgan- 
ised trade.  Rich  nations,  like  the  United  States 
or  France,  stand  the  strain.  Germany  is  struggling 
on  by  vast  industrial  efforts.  But  countries  like  Russia, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  sinking  under  the  load. 
Are  not  most  of  them  seething  with  discontent  ?  Is 
there  one  of  them  which  for  a  dozen  years  past  has  not 
been  tinkering  at  its  tariff?  And  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  this  at  a  moment  when  Protection  has 
pretty  well  played  its  last  card,  when  in  some  of  the 
countries  where  the  scourge  is  in  full  play  men  are 
beginning  to  feel  serious  alarm  at  its  consequences,  when 
even  in  the  United  States,  the  hot-bed  of  the  system, 
issue  has  been  joined  on  the  vital  question  for  the  com- 
ing Presidential  election,  and  when  it  is  as  likely  as  not 
that  the  M'Kinley  tariff,  with  all  its  abominations,  may 
within  a  few  years  be  swept  bodily  into  the  Atlantic  ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  is  not  the  most 
opportune  time  for  taking  such  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  another  point.  It  is  said, 
and  doubtless  truly  said,  that  there  is  a  political  side 
as  well  as  an  economic  side  to  the  question,  that  in 
order  to  keep  the  Empire  together  it  may  be  necessary 
to  incur  some  economic  loss,  and  that  unless  we  take  the 
course  proposed  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  our  Colonies. 
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I  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  economic  loss.  In  the  second  place  I  affirm,  and 
I  give  reasons  for  it,  that  we  should  run  great  risk  by 
the  course  proposed.  And  that  brings  me  to  that  part 
of  my  resolution  which  proposes  an  alternative  policy. 

Great  Britain,  I  imagine,  says  to  her  Colonies  : 
"  You  ask  of  us  a  difficult,  a  dangerous,  nay,  an 
impossible  thing.  We  cannot  become  Protectionist. 
But,  what  is  infinitely  better,  you  can  become  Free- 
Trading."  The  principle  of  British  Free  Trade  is 
that  no  import  duties  shall  be  levied  except  for 
revenue.  Under  that  system  Great  Britain  reigns 
supreme  in  manufactures,  trade  and  navigation— Queen 
of  Commerce,  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  Creditor-in-chief 
of  the  human  race.  She  invites  you,  her  Colonies, 
to  share  her  supremacy  by  adopting  the  policy  which 
has  led  to  such  glorious  results.  She  calls  upon  you  to 
disregard  the  outcries  which  would  arise  from  the  pro- 
tected interests,  interests  which  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  come  into  existence  ;  and,  as  quickly  and  as 
equitably  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  repeal  all  pro- 
tective duties  and  to  establish  direct  taxation  in  their 
place.  She  is  not  asking  you  to  do  more  than  she  did 
herself  half-a-century  ago,  and  under  vastly  more 
difficult  circumstances.  If  development  of  population, 
and  wealth,  and  prosperity  are  the  objects  you  seek, 
that  is  the  surest  and  best  way  of  attaining  them.  Your 
industries  would  be  vigorous  and  self-supporting,  and 
your  commercial  relations  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
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Mother  Country,  but  would  co-exist  with  the  whole 
world. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  address  a  few  special 
words  to  our  Canadian  brethren.  I  wish  to  speak  not 
only  as  a  member  of  this  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, but  as  one  having  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  Canada.  I  speak  now,  as 
chairman  of,  and  principal  shareholder  in,  a  coal  and 
railway  company  in  Cape  Breton.  Now,  although 
Free  Trade  would,  at  first,  cause  our  company  loss 
and  inconvenience,  I  feel  sure  that  eventually  we  should 
largely  benefit  by  it,  and  that  every  other  interest 
would  benefit  by  it. 

And  so  we  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  us  Free 
Trade.  Oh,  that  some  Minister — some  statesman  in 
Canada  of  the  type  and  calibre  of  Peel  would  arise 
and  help  the  Colony  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of 
Protection — to  seize  the  grandest  opportunity  that  has 
ever  been  offered  !  The  United  States,  so  long  as  the 
M'Kinley  tariff  exists,  fights  the  commercial  battle 
with  every  limb  tied  and  fettered.  In  the  commercial 
struggle  Canada  wrould  come  out  an  easy  victor,  and 
she  would  soon  become  the  leading  nation  of  the 
American  continent. 

All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  do  what  we  have  done, 
and  open  your  ports.  When  that  has  been  done  by 
yourselves  and  by  the  other  Colonies,  then  we  should 
have  an  Empire  which  would  be  commercially  im- 
pregnable.    The  Mother  Country,  the  Colonies,  and 
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India,  would  eventually  reign  supreme  in  each  other's 
markets,  and  in  every  other  market  they  would  com- 
pete successfully  with  all  Protectionist  rivals.  Such  a 
fiscal  federation  would  require  no  adjustments,  would 
avoid  all  disputes,  all  jealousies,  and  would  form  an 
imperishable  bond  of  union.  I  say,  therefore,  to  our 
Colonies,  be — 

"  One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul, 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne." 

Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Patterson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Belfast  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  seconded 
the  motion. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.,  G.C.B.,  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  had  been  placed  upon  the  paper  by  the 
Montreal  Chamber  of  Commerce  : — 

"  Whereas  the  British  Empire,  covering  one-eighth  of  the 
inhabitable  globe,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  can  amply  supply  the  home  market  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  every  clime  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and, 
whereas  a  national  sentiment  of  mutual  interest  and  brother- 
hood should  promote  more  extended  commercial  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  many  Colonies  and 
possessions,  Resolved,  that  in  order  to  extend  the  exchange 
and  consumption  of  the  home  staple  products  in  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  a  slight  differential  duty  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  in  favour  of  the 
home  productions  against  the  imported  foreign  articles." 

Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  seconded  the  amendment. 
The  debate  extended  over  two  days. 
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Sir  Charles  Tupper,  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
introduced  certain  slight  alterations  in  his  amendment, 
which  then  ran  on  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  the  British  Empire,  covering  one-eighth  of  the 
inhabitable  globe,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  can  amply  supply  the  home  market  with  the 
productions  of  every  clime  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and, 

"  Whereas  a  national  sentiment  of  mutual  interest  and 
brotherhood  should  promote  more  extended  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  many  Colonies 
and  possessions,  Resolved : — 

"That  in  order  to  extend  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  the  home  staple  products  in  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  a  slight  differential  duty, 
not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  in  favour  of 
certain  home  productions  against  the  imported  foreign 
articles." 

On  a  show  of  hands  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  amend- 
ment was  lost,  the  voting  being — For,  34 ;  Against,  79. 

On  the  following  day,  on  a  request  by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  that  the  vote  might  be  taken  by  Chambers,  a 
vote  was  taken  by  Chambers  represented,  with  the 
following  result — Chambers  for  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
amendment,  33  ;  Chambers  against,  58.  The  amend- 
ment was  therefore  declared  to  be  lost  also  by  this 
method  of  voting. 

Finally  Mr.  Medley's  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote 
by  Chambers,  with  the  following  result — Chambers  for 
Mr.  Medley's  resolution,  47 ;  Chambers  against,  34. 
Mr.  Medley's  resolution  was  therefore  declared  carried. 
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